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The betn^al b^;iiis 


JUST like eversrwhere else, the 
heady Polish summer moves slowly 
towards autumn; the nights draw Irt; 
the hrllliant sun of the wotUt^b media 
begin to sink and the hot news of last 
month cools down on inside pages. 

Hot as It was, it did not quite set 
the world alight. The great, eicpected 
cUmajE was not reached and the Fuss- 
lan tanks did not roll. 

A few heads did, though, near the 
top. What can only be described as 
cosmetic changes, the sort that any 
party can make without altering its 
own stoength in any way, were poh- 
Itcised as culling out men who had 
lost touch with the working class 
roots of the Communist I^rty, had 
mishandled their responsibilities, 
fallen down on the job. 

On top of all thts, suddenly came 
stories of moral corruption, financial 
back-handers {as dtstlnot from the 
perfectly moral and Justifiable privil¬ 
eges Uhe fine apartments, country 
houses, large cars, etc, etc, for 
jArty officials) which made the War¬ 
saw hierarchy look just as human as 
any in the West, But they had to go - 
Just as in the West, 

Through the earlier reshuffle, 
Gierek himself sat tight, no doubt 
privately telling himself that he really 
should have carried out some at least 
of the promises with which he booght 
off the strikere In 19'^0, getting him¬ 
self the top job. He brought people 
with ^moderate^ reputatloiis Into pos¬ 
itions where they could be seen to be 
listening sympathetically to the det¬ 
ermined workers. After the workers 
had been striking for a fortnight, he 
granted them the right to strike - an 
amazing act of generosity In the cir¬ 
cumstances since they had already 
taken tlat right by their own direct 
action! 

He also granted them the right to 
form their own 'free^ trade unions - 
the basic structure for which they 
had already created In their works 


strikes committees. And then, as if 
all this had made him remember 
something about the emancipation of 
the workers being the task of the 
workers themselves - he had a heart 
attack. 

Or so we are told. Whether Glerek's 
coronary will prove to be aa cosmetic 
as the changes at the top toable, we 
shall not know yet awhile, but the 
occasion was convenient to chanae 


still further the faces at the top - 
which la, after all, what the coemet' 
tc art is all about. 

Into Glerek’s job steps a man who 
is hailed as a ^moderate* and has, 
until now, maintained a low profile. 
One reason for this is that he has 
been busy working his way up the 
party ladder, occupying the party 
posts which lave ^ven him close 
relationships with the police, the 
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2 freedom 


TnlUUft and the artnetf forces. 

St^nlsla'v Kanla’s 'unanlmotia^ 
electloii to the top job the central 
committee ms reputeilly greets*? 
“With enthuslaBm by Moscow^ Having 
experieoced the wonderful stability 
that can be irAlntBlned in a state by 
the greatest apparatchttc of all time 
- Josef Stalin - Brezhnev and Ha 
boys mnat have heaved a sigh of 
relief vhen a similar climber crept 
into the saddle in Poland, 
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And what la the real party taeK 
facing Kanla now. It was aummed 
up in an anonymous quote from a 
’parly journalist^ in Warsaw, the 
day GlsreK collapsed. He said, 
'Tlrst of all, we resisted the grass** 
roots movement for change. Then 
we accepted it. But now we have to 
tafte the third step and lead ft, and 
tiiftt ts tlhe real difftciTlty’^^ [our 

e mphasls). 

That Is what KanLa’s Job is now: 
to lead the worl^rs back into the 


Italian 

Bdeases 

ALL except one of the 19 people 
(matnly atarcMsts) arrested In 
conncectlon with the Bolognese tn* 
vestigallon into the guerrilla group 
Aztone Htvoluztonarla have been 
released from pHson. Among the 
first to have been arrested - on 
20 March this year - were Alfredo 
Bonanno of the Sicilian chased mag¬ 
azine Ar^rchlsmo and Jane Weir* 
They were accueeclt together with 
other comrades, of six robberies 
(see FREEDOM vol. 41 no, 10), 
but after several months in prison 
have been released, presumably on 
grounds of lack of evidence* Others 
released include the Bolognese print¬ 
er Alessandro Vandlnnl and Gtufl** 
eppe MkrtettB, 


party's own backyard. To contain 
thetr demands within bounds the 
party can manage * ft Is the oldest 
trtek In the book - to yield In the heat 
of battle and then gradually to taice 
it all back in the fullness of time. 

It is said that Kania was opposed 
to the use of force against the strik¬ 
ers when a faction in the Politburo 
vms arguing for It at the time (29 
August) that Glerek was settling with 
the workers in Gdansk, At that 
point Karda was responsible for 
'security' (secret police!) and he 
was backed up by General ^uzeL- 
skl, coniTnandex of the ftollsh armed 
forces, while Admiral janezyszyn 
told the lo(^l i^ty tn Gdansk ttat he 
was not pre^^ed to put Ms men to 
direct cOnfrontatton with the strikers. 

In other words, as we suspected 
all along, the forty had no confld* 
ence that the armed forces would 
back them In a fight against the 
people - just as, quite obviously, 
the Russians also felt thst they could 
not rely upon the Polish army's 
support should the Soviets Invade, 

In fact, quite the opposite, they 
might well have had a fight with the 
Polish forces on their hands* 

So It was a case of softly, softly, 
catches monkey* On ffiper the party 
has graciously yielded to the unden¬ 
iably just demands of the Gdansk 
strikers - subject of course to the 
necessity to recognlee what they 
call the 'ralBon d*Etat' - the objects 
of the state* And U is Interesting to 
notice how this phrase has replaced 
the better known Faison 'd’etre' 

- a rather more objective object - 
the object of being. 

Another state that we shmdd not 
forget, of course, tn all this, is 
that tiny state in the middle of 
Home - the Vatican, It might be 
complete coincidence thatthlB up¬ 
heaval In Poland happened so soon 
after the Pope 's visit, but the fact 
is that the other great totalitarian 
power fighting for the soul of Pjland 
fa the Homan Catholic Church - 
wltij more than 1000 years of ex¬ 
perience in wheeling and dealing 
to draw upon. 

One of the more dleturblng factors 
In the Polish steuggle has been the 


role of Ifich Walesa - the moot publ¬ 
icised of the strikers' leaders * who 
was calling for 'caution' at about the 
same time as the Rillsh l^pe was 
saying the same thing in the course 
of leading masses of TteUan Catholics 
in ixayers for what hs called ”My 
Poland", 
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Walesa haa been recognised by the 
Communist l^rty as the workers' 
leader entrusted with the task of set¬ 
ting up the organisation for the new 
'independent' unions. Having appoint¬ 
ed jacek Huron (the diaatdent 'Intell¬ 
ectual' who produced the influential 
underground fVper Robotnlk) as head 
of his advisory staff, Walesa went 
off to say mass wito Cardinal Wys*> 
zynski, following a private audience. 

'StabtHty' ts In the Interests of both 
the state and the church. Both author- 
Itarlan, for each power-hungry outfit 
stability means the suppression of the 
people to their serrate dogma. Dla- 
clptine and obedience are key words 
tn both of these reUglons - Cathol* 
tcta.T and Communism* U the Polish 
people ha™ been fighting for frSSdom 
this summer, they are well warned 
to beware of both these organisations 
-even to look. If they will, to what 
Is happening In ^an, where the sit** 
liAtlon is not dissimilar. 

The 'tSarxlsts may have forgotten 
their most essential: text of - but 
we do well constantly to remind the 
working class that - ths task of eman- 
diation ts the task of the working 
class alone* And by Christ, as the 
Pope iray say, are they alone! 


s.i.oinM» 

A new amxchlflt bookshoi^meeting 
place is opening soon In South 
itondon. Any excited anarchists 
with queries, offers of money or 
renovation skills etc, ptease contact 
South London Anarchists, c/o Box 
33, Hieing Free, 1S2 Upper St, 
London Nl. 

















SPECTACLE 

Dfttellne ; London Friday 5th Sep¬ 
tember, 

’Event^ : Film ehcjwing of Society 
of the Spectacle by Guy 
Debord» 

ADVERTISED In Time Out the pre¬ 
vious week, we wrote to the box 
number given for the venue to be 
revealed to us* On the morning: oi 
the 5th a letter pope through the 
letter box giving an addreae in 
Finsbury nirK. Someone «L$e we 
icnow gets the same letter with an 
address In Earl's Court. Strange I 

We dutifully turn up. The addresa 
was an ordinary terraced house In 
an ordtiflry street with a For Sale 
notioe outMde^ Inside it was empty 
except for one room qn the door of 
which was written Ko Admittance. 
Some people already there had al- 
reat^ entered the room. And in¬ 
side? Ths place was lit up fcy the 
cosy glow vi candles provided for 
the purpose^ (there was no electric¬ 
ity). In the centre of the floor stood 
a small pile of cans of beer and on 
the fireplace a synthetic cream cake. 
Around the walls there were several 
posterSf notes and sheets and about 
the floor several envelopes contain^ 
tng notes, sheets etc. They said 
various things like 'don't talk to 
strangers', ’don’t drink this’(wLth 
reference to the beer), ’don't eat 
this'(the cake) and various quotes 
from Sittffltlonlst texts, tn the en¬ 
velopes were games consisting of 
comics with blank captions. Some 
people were bemused. 'Where's 
the film?’ they said. Ha Ha no film! 

Either In obligation to the assert¬ 
ion of their own 'individuality' or 
through sheer perversity those there 
began doing exactly the opposite to 
the TDon't' notices i*e, drinking 
beer, eating cake and talking to 
strangers but perhaps they ^opted 
this approach more because of the 
event than because of their choice? 
The event was an attempt to con- 


fro'nt us with our own aUenadon 
from the 'society of the spectacle^ 
by creating an unmedfated event. 
Ttwas just another contrived spec¬ 
tacle and therefore aa an attack on 
the spectacle tt failed dismally. It 
failed In that all Hut the people 
were confronted with was yet an¬ 
other spectacle, another way of 
mediating the relationshipsf of 
mantpulattng the event. Daople were 
still alienated.'Tve never been in 
a 3D film before. ” 

Just about the time the 'film' was 
dying the death two d the most 
speclacular events occurred. 

The first we might call an 'Inter-^^ 
vention’ when perhaps haU a dozen 
autonomists arrived on the scene 
brandishing a stick and asking to 
see a osrtaln London Sttiatlonlst. 
This iTi)ected some gut Into the 
event. They toured the house, look¬ 
ing threatening, and when they dis¬ 
covered that the guy wasn't Twesent 
they set themselves the teak of 
discovering bis address by threat¬ 
ening to bea^ up two other men who 
they thought were two of Ms stooges. 
There was much Jostling, pushing, 
threatening and breaking windows, 
and although no blows were struck 
the atmosphere was really heavy. 

It was curious that the whole pre - 
ceding action appeared to many who 
were there to be part of the event 
ItseM, that Is,It had been planned. 
This perhaps gives some idea of 
thecomplete unreality ol the sit¬ 
uation, that people could accept 
this degree of actual violence as 
somehow artiflclaL ft was also 
Curious that the autonomists and 
friends did seem to adopt a part¬ 
icular role, see a tn this Ught. of 
authorLfarlan aggression; the new 
police as someone suggested. This 
method Is ugly, alienating and 
counter-productive;they didn't even 
get his address. 

Finally the pigs arrived and threw 
us all out, threatening to kick back¬ 
sides If we didn't leave quickly and 
to nick us for crlmlTial damage. 

We'd moved from one authoritarian 


group to another, and out of the 
bouse. 

An event of this kind Is redurxl- 
ant. What tt seeks to create Is 
deided by the fact that It Is In itself 
a spectacle. Genuine confrontettons 
with the aggression of the police 
and others were more productive 
In exposing our alienation from 
thetr a parent role tn the spsbtecle. 

_D.E. 


Literature 
wanted intbe 
Alganre 

Some local anarchists used to 
publish a monthly paper in Faro - 
(in the Al^rve In Portugal) called 
'OMerldionaL' - but since April 
1979 this paper has closed down. 
The re is still in existence tn Faro 
a libertarian bookshop wMh the 
name of Livrarla Sotsveuto. 

f^ople still rteltlng the Algarve 
this Summer or in the next few 
years should contact our Portuguese 
comrades at the folio wing address: 
livrarin Sotavento^ 

Praca Alexandre Herculano 24 

&00D 

Faro 

Portugal. 

Our comrades theru desperately 
need to enter into contact with 
comrades from overseas in order 
to keep in touch with the rest of 
our [novement all over the world. 

Those comrades unable to vialt 
personally should, it at all 
economically possible, send copies 
of their Hnarchlst-Ubertarlan- 
paciftet-ecologlcal publications 
to Llvrarte Sotavsuto So that this 
bookshop will be able to sell to 
foreign tourists anarchist literature 
from their own countries to read 
white on holiday in the Algarve. 

CLAUD 
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4 FREEDOM 


ThBS article Is an attempt to dtacuas 
what Tse sa’w la several day^s at the 
lentn ShVp^rds In Gdansk, 

Regular ne-wspapers can provide the 
'fact];]ar account of what happened, 
hut certain Irnportant elements are 
Juet not discussed in them. There¬ 
fore we don't want to go through a 
day by Ctoy history of the strike, 
but rather we want to write about 
what we, coming from a Libertarian 
perspective, discovered from gen¬ 
eral observations and discussions 
with the workers. 

According to workers* accounts, 
the main (13 August) strike In the 
lenln Shipyards started quite spon¬ 
taneously, Rrlce rises had touched 
off numerous strikes In other areas 
of the country, several of which 
had been settled quickly, Including 
previous strikes at the Lenin Ship¬ 
yards, As one worker put It, *1 got 
up to work one morning and discov¬ 
ered that the trams and buses were 
not working* (I later found out that 
this was due to a strike). When I 
arrived at the shipyards, people 
were standing around in small 
groups, talking about the latest 
price rises. As time went on, the 
groups got larger and larger. Fin¬ 
ally we all went to the head of the 
shipyard and delegated one man to 
talk to the boss* The boss asked him 
who ne was to be talking to h!m* He 
replied 'I represent the free work¬ 
ers* union*. When the boss said he 
could do nothing* we decided to 
occupy the factOTy* and began for¬ 
mulating our list of demands*'. 

In making the list of demands* 
the strikers were painfully aware 
of their history* one of their first 
demands being a memorial to those 
killed in the riots following the 
strikes of 1970-71, They did not 
want 19S0 to be a repeat of 1970* 
when the government told the rest 
of Poland that the Gdansk workers 
were *hoollgans* anarchists and 
atheists*. They avoided any actions 
of violence or sabotage that might 
give the state ammunition against 
them. The entire strike was In¬ 
credibly peaceful, and the only 
aggressive actions the strikers 
used were simply withholding H»elr 
labour and occupying factoriea. 

As over 80 per cent of Poland is 
Catholic* another early denand 
was for freedom Of religion, 

*Tn the beginning we dtdn*t know 
who would support ns*’, one work¬ 



er told us* "We wanted the ople'^ 
of Poland to know that we were as 
moral as they were* that we (^red 
about our country and believed In 
God as much as they*'. Whether It 
was for moral or political reasons, 
the people of Poland certainly did 
not regard the Gdansk etrikers as 
hooligans, but rather as heroes, 

In tbs Gdansk region, ^-Irtidily 
everyone, even Party members, 
supported the strike wholebeartedly* 
And support for the strike seemed 
to be very strong throughout the 
rest of Poland as well. As much 
as we have a persoiAl disdain for 
religion (particularly Catholicism] 
we believe that this religious feeling 
did play a major unifying role In the 
stelkes. From our point of view, 
the sight of thousands of strikers 
saying mass together every day was 
not fBrticularly ai^peatlng, but it 
obviously was a major force, keep¬ 
ing the strikers together and main¬ 
taining the support of the general 
populace. 

Among other demands voiced by 
the strikers were those for freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press, 
Tlis fact that the strikers were de¬ 
manding not only changes in working 
conditions, but social and political 
changes that affect the rest of the 
population was very Important. 

As a War^w journalist and I^r^ 
member put It, 'This la the first 
stelke in Inland, maybe In any 
Socialist country* where the work¬ 
ers are demanding large-scale 
freedoms for otoers* not just them¬ 
selves". 

But by far the most important 
demand voiced by the strikers was 
for *free unions*. Virtually every 
atrlker we talked to told us that 
though they might be willing to 
compromise on a number of other 
demands, the demand for free 
unions was absolutely the most Im- 
portantr aitf- uncompromteable* 

When the government negotiator 
proposed free electloTis within 


the existing Kirty-controlled unions 
he was nearly booed out of the ship¬ 
yards, The workers were adamant 
* they would accept nothing less than, 
free unions* But as to what exactly 
a *free union' would be - well, 
there were varying opinions. h(teny 
workers said that If’re maimed to 
be seen. Some thought that what the 
western countries had were *free 
unions'* while others felt they want¬ 
ed something totally new* Most 
were united In the view that they 
would work out exactly what a tree 
union would be when the time came. 
And they know they have the power 
to strike If something goes wrong. 

We have a lot of faith In how 
they will organise these unions. 

The way they have already organ¬ 
ised themselves (at least In theory) 
Into the strike commlfctee is (we 
feel) very close to an Ideal model 
upon which to build 'free unions*. 

The strike committee (set up spon¬ 
taneously and re lying on no prev¬ 
ious organisation) was composed 
of representatives from o%'er 400 
enterprises on strike in the greater 
Gdansk region. Many of these enter- 
ix'ises rotated their delegates every 
few days. And the delegates were 
supposed to be in constant contact 
with the workers. Attempts were 
made to keepas many people as 
possible informed as to what was 
going on in the strike committee. 
Radio broadcasts were not possible 
as the radio stattona were under gov¬ 
ernment control for most of the 
strike. But the workers did rig up 
a loudspeaker system which brought 
the strike committee deliberations 
to a good deal of the l€* 000 work¬ 
ers occupying the Lenin Shipyards. 

At the same time* this STstem 
served to unify the strikers with the 
rest of the people, because there 
was no other way to find out what 
was happening except to go to the 
shipyards and listen to the loud¬ 
speaker* Thousands ^me every 
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dfty (and niany at night) bcth to 
show their eupport and to obtatn In- 
fqrmatlon. Strike bulletlrts were 
printed every lew days. When the bo 
were thrown over the fence of the 
occupied shipyard^ the people watt¬ 
ing outside grabbed madly for them. 
And when someone got one, they 
would read it aloud those around 
them, later, they would be posted 
in numerouB places along the fence 
and people could he seen copying 
down all tiie ina>or points to lake 
back to their factories and towns. 
Though the government had cut 
off all telephone, telegraph, mail 
and radio communication with the 
Gdansk region, people spontaneously 
found new non-hierarch!cal ways 
of Communicabton. 

Other new relationships were also 
built. There was no money exchan¬ 
ged within the shipyard. FarmerB 
brought their produce to the strik¬ 
ers Instead of selling it to the 
state stores. In fact, despite gov¬ 
ernment claims of food short¬ 
ages in the Gdansk region, we 
found food more plentiful there 
Elan in other regions of Poland, 

The food lines that were common¬ 
place in Warsaw were non-exist¬ 
ent In the Gdansk area. 

However strong the revolution¬ 
ary fervour of the Polish oeople, 
one Important practical consider¬ 
ation was In the back of their heads 
- the knowledge that If their de¬ 
mands went beyond a certain 
limit, they would Elnd the Russ¬ 
ian tanks on their doorstep. And 
being surrounded by Soviet bloc 
countries, they would be totally 
cut off from the rest of the world. 
The Intense hatred for the Soviet 
Union amongst the Poks Is al¬ 
most unimaginable, and the very 
last thing they want is to be dir¬ 
ectly (physlcEally) dominated by 
the USSR, They did seem very 
confident that their demands did 
not go too far as to cause Soviet 
Intervention. All the strike com¬ 
mittee members we talked to 
were careful to point out to ub 
that their movement was not Apolit¬ 
ical*. "We only want control over 
the things that affect our day-to- 
day lives. Politics La the business 
of the Rirty", they told us. They 
knew that if the I^rty didn't main¬ 
tain some kind of control (possibly 
predomin^ntly In foreign relations) 
the FubsUeis would move In to ass¬ 


ert control. Most people ^b vision of 
the immediate futile seemed to be 
that the free unions might control 
most of the Polish economy while 
the f^rty would be recognised to 
Ijave some kind of nominal power. 
Though everyone seemed to hate the 
Party almost as much as the Russ¬ 
ians, most seemed to feel Chat It 
would be another decade before 
they could do away with the larty 
Itself. 

And Just as the people hate and 
fear the Russians, they seem to 
look hopefully tCFwards the West, 
l^Hcularly the USA, for support. 
There are two baslo reasons for 
this: llTBtly, Poles listening to 
Eastern Europe Radio know that 
they're hearing lies about their own 
country. When they listen to Radio 
Free Europe, Voice of America or 
the BBC, Uiey know that the critic* 
Isms they hear of the Russian or 
Polish leaders are well-founded, so, 
by extension, many begin to believe 
the positive thirds they hear about 
western countries. Secondly, they 
know that they arc not strong enough 
to withstand a Soviet IntervenHon, 
so they look towardi the western 
powers to hMp make tt» Soviets 
weak enough not to invade them. 

Although the situation at the ship¬ 
yards looked very good to ub, we 
did see eome things that we are 
quite critical of. Because the spirit 
of the !R>les was so unified against 
the I^ty, many people were having 
difflcultleB seeing oti^r causes of 
oppression. For Insiance, the hist¬ 
orical devoUO'n to the CathoUc 
Church and the Pope made the 
people uiAware of how, in a person¬ 
al way, the Church op^esees them 
In their dally Lives, At one point, 
we did see the people begin to quest¬ 
ion at least some of the devoUon. 

One morning the !rtjrty newsfRper 
printed a call from the bead of the 
Polish Catholic Church for the 
strikers to return to work. The 
strikers were uranlmous in thetr 
opposition to the slate meat and 
actually began questioning his 
religious authority. The oppoattion 
was so strong. In fact, that the 
priest offictatlTig at the shipyards 
found It necessary to announce to 
the Btrlkers that evening that the 
church ofUclai had been quoted out 
of context, and that the church 
really did support the strikers. 

At that point, the strikers stopped 


questioning tbs role of the church. 

We also saw the creation of a 
personality cult around the leader 
- Lech Walesha, He was consider¬ 
ed a herO‘ - people clustered around 
him for his aut^aph and Ustened 
attentively to nU he said. They 
were so united In the etruggle 
that they could not even compre¬ 
hend that their fellow worker 
turned leader could potentially 
c^use a problem for them as much 
as the Party had done. 

Though in theory the structure of 
the strike committee was very 
democratic, In day to day practice 
much of this broke down for vary¬ 
ing reasons, Some factories were 
almost a day^a trip away, ao most 
of these found It practical not to 
rotate their delegates. The fkct 
that the workers had forced the 
government to talk to them as a 
collecttve group of over 400 dele¬ 
gates (and broadcast live over their 
loudspeaker) In the shipyards was 
a major breakthrough. However, 
a decision was made to cteinge to 
a negotiating group of several 
people on each aide. And speaking 
for the workers were experts tn 
economics who were Aeympathetic* 
to the Btrikes, Because of the dev- 
elopnnent ol a kind of hierarchy It 
sometimes took several t&ys for 
information to filter down to the 
workers In the shipyard and In the 
instance concerning the free uiAons, 
we knew about the decision three 
^ys before it was officially ann¬ 
ounced to everyone else. 

Though there were several vocif¬ 
erous women tn the strike committ¬ 
ee, the auppor t rolsB * making 
sandwiches, cleaning tip, and 
ty[rtng - were mainly filled by 
women. 

We feel the atrtke was a very 
important experience In self-man* 
agement for the PoUeh workers. 

At this point we don*t want to att¬ 
empt cn analysis of what ts happen¬ 
ing tn Poland as the people are 
rapidly changing their opintona and 
goals. There la much that we tn 
the West can learn from the exper¬ 
iences that the Poles are getag 
through. We are planning to write 
a more detailed aiAlysts of the 
Polish sthmtton aeveral months 
hence* 

HCWARD BESSER & TERRY 
DCWt^ 
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IAURENS otter lightly trl^s tn 
correct soiie of the historicM 
errors in your editorial E^hout the 
nudesr dissnupoieiit novenent 
(Volune 41, NuuIkt 15)/bfiit he 
characteristic ally foskes (natters 
worse rather than better by addkig 
further errors In his own contri¬ 
bution (Volune 41, Nunber 16), 

It is inportant to disentangle none 
facts fron fiction. 

It is pure fiction to say that 
there were '^Idernarches ' In 
19h2 and 1953 with "twenty pnd 
thirty people on the n respectively'*. 
The fact is that there wpa one early 
demonstration at Alders aston, in 
April 1952^ It was attended by 
between twenty and thirty people, 
who travelled to Aldexnaston by 
coach and walked only the last few 
niles Iro n the village to the site 
(though half-a-dozen did walJC 
further), and it had virtually no 
impact On anyone. There was no 
de-nonstration at Aldermastan in 
1953, though there were sinllar 
ones that year at Porton and 
Harwell, with shnilar nuubcrs 
and results. 

It is pure fiction to suggest that 
there were more than a thouflend 
people present at virtually every 
stage of the first A Idermaston 
narch in April 1958. The fact is 
that the hard-core who walked the 
whole way (in terrible weather) was 
between 500 and 600. But what was 
significant was that they showed the 
way and that ten times as many 
people were present pt the beginning 
in Trafalgar Square and again at 
the end in Aldernaston - for the 
first line there were Lerge nunbere 
at a nucleHr disarm ament de non- 
Strstlon. 

It is pure fiction to suggest that 
the 1958 narch was spoilt by the 
Support of the newly formed New 
Left and the even Tuore newly formed 
Campaign for NucLssr Disarm pment. 
The feet is that, without such 
support, the march might have 
retained the pure policy of the 
Direct Action Com m ittee which 
organised It, hut It would have 
remained es small as such demon- 
stratlons had been for six years. 

The radical pacifist csupalgn of 
direct actioa for nuclear dlsar-na- 
mentwas honourable and sdntrabl^ 
but it never managed to rsi^ norej 
than about a hundred people at p tide, 
It laid two of the corner-stones of tw 


ihlg campaign of the 1960s - personal 
commitment and non-violence - 
but it was the New Left and CND 
which laid the other two - nass 
Involvement and media impact. 

This leads to a consideration of 
^the attempts by the Direct Action 
Committee between 1956 and 1981 
to persupde local residents;, trade 
unionists and voters to boycott 
prepprpUons for and proponents of 
nuclear policy. The fact Is that 
however essentipl and excellent 
this work WPS, it never had any 
Serious effect at all. A few 
people were said to hpve left jobs 
at Aldernpston, sone trade union 
branches passed favourable 
resolutions, a factory Lunch-hour 
Was prolonged at Bristol and a 
short token strike gaUed at Steven¬ 
age; but there was never sny 
genuine threat of local or Industrial 
action, the ''Voters’ Veto" of 
1958-1959 was worse than useless, 
and on the one occasion when direct 
action de nonstrators cane Into close 
contact with the actual workers - 
at North Plckenhan In Decenber 
195S - they were physically 
attacked. 

It is pure Detion to say that 
"the Unilateralists only got 200,000 
votes" at the Labour Party annual 
conference in 1957. The fact Is 
that they got 7B1, 000 - against 
nearly six nillion uiiltiLateraliSts* 
Bevan's phrases In his speech on 
3 October were that unllateralisu 
was an "eiTiotiODaL spasm'* and 
would Send a British Foreign 
Secretary "nsked into the inter- 
national conference chamber". 

It is pure fiction to say that 
"the Labour Leftists only joined 
the unilateralist movement late*'. 

Bob Edwards had campaigned 
against the Bomb before it was 
even made, let alone used, as early 
as 1943, and leading Labour 
Leftists wore ptdiUcly Involved st 
every stage of the development of 
the nuclear disarmament movement 
especially after the fall of the 
Labour Govemnent in 1951. They 
were found not only in the multi- 
later a list Hydrogen Bomb NatioiLtl 
Campaign of 1954 and Natfsnal 
Committee for the Abolition of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests In 1957, but 
also to the unilateralist E uergency 
Committee for Direct Action 
Against Nuclear War, U-Bonb 
Campaign Committee and Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear 
War iu 1957 - all before the 
fonnetlon of CND in 19 5B* Honour 
where honour is due, however 
confused they may be, and etlU are. 


Fbielly it is pure fiction to 
suggest that the editor of ^ 

FREEDOflJ Or anyone else 
associated with the Freedom Press 
shared the naive ideas of the 
founders of the Committee of 100. 

I criticised them at its inaugural 
meeting in 1960; the editor wrote 
for every demonstration during 
the next few years> "Sit down - 
without illusions''; and this is 
what we all did, and will do again. 

But„ whatever we do in the future, 
let us Stick to tbe facts about the 
past. 

N.W. 

Anarchy 

pair WREXtiOM 

I see that (yet another) Rla^azime 
- rft, Anarchifit ideaa ate. been 

proposed (John Retype letter 

FREEDOM vol. 41 no. lb). ’ 

In the lame iaaue Philip Sanaom 
mentiQned Anarchy , that journal once 
published a a the nearest thing to the 
'proceedingB of the Anarcbi&t Muve- 

What I find difficult to underatand 
ia why such an interesting (and very 
valuable in its cantent and coverage) 
publication caaaed in tbe very year 
that llberiarian ideas and revivals 
appeared to get off the ground. 

I know Colin Ward considered that 
10 years ai editor waa sufficient; 
he told me so. ^et it deea n<}t seem 
to tne that a journal should cease 
publication for that reason - so why 
did it? 

Anarchv ia oXten referenced and' 
CiOpies are aoiight after for research 
tpthia day. Bound copies are on 
university library shelves and 
appear Ed be used, 

I 'would like to atk if this journal^ 
reflactlng as it would the more phil- 
oaophical aspects of libertarian 
thO'Ught, and covering all the aspects 
that John Rety mentions, couLd be ' 
revived, Volume s c lonld recommence 
where they left off. 

1 bave had discussions with students 
and others at the University of Kenl( 
with a view to establishing just sucfi 
|a journal but the temporary nature 
of university life rather precludes 
such a move. In the event the *AR(J* 
.Rent* group produces an interestind 
newsletter on libertarian topic s atfd 
is useful in its own way* But a gap 
^etifl exists for something like 
;An,archY. 

* f ajm quite sure many libertarian!/ 
Anarchist thinkers and sympathisei|e 
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would wi^lcomv viflwg on why the 
journal ceaeed what Freedom Frefi 
thinks and perhapg people might 
like to meet and diecuse the proi 
and cone of this pTopoestl? 

Very beet wishes 
You re in salidarlty 

KEN SMITH 
Canterbury Kent 

Anti Sake 
Gensns 

Dear Freedmi, 

We are writing tq you to see if 
you will be interested in an idea we 
have had and if you are interested 
that we will take it further. 

We have heeji angered for a 
long tlue by the attitude of the 
Govern nent that the 'people want 
nuc le ar we apon s and powe r. S ince 
they never bother to consult the 
^people' It tiust be aesuued that 
silence ifi consent^ However we 
have an idea that ern give us a 
chance to say NO, 

in 1981 there is to be a census. 
Our idea is that we turn thl® census 
into e for n of ref^ rendun. We 
want people to register their 
objections on the census form 
itself. The result of this cam¬ 
paign will be that the gove m nent 
will have to publish the result as 
to keep silent will appear that the 
result frightens them badly. 

The scheme itself is baslcilly 
very simple. The Government 
will bear the cost of the distributing 
and collecting of the forms and will 
then have to count them. We will 
have to produce a stklfier (people 
can write in their objection but a 
sticker whose design could be 
worked out later would be far 
simpler) and arrange the distri¬ 
bution and information about the 
campaign. 

Since nothing like this seems 
tobsve been tried before it will 
obviously get a lot of pubLlcii^ and 
therefore public attention. It 
will be a campaign with a definite 
end and will raise the whole ques- 
tlon of the nuclear argument in a 
way that has not been possible 
before. 

We will need to organise this 
very quickly but that should be no 
problem if we know that people arv 
interested in the idea, MACANDAM 
Is taking the Initiative to get things 


started end Judging on the response 
to this letter^ which is being sent 
to all the groiqiB and organisations 
we think will be interested^ we 
will take things further. 

If you tUnk the Ide a has 
possibilities Ubd can you please 
contact us tt the above address 
and we will let you know what 
response we have had and organise 
an initial planning meeting. The 
campaign of course will depend 
on local groups taking responsibility 
for tbelr own area to advertise and 
distribute all the material so we 
would appeal to national groupings 
to inform their local groups of 
this Ides for their decision on it. 

We believe that this census/ 
referendum is an opportunity that 
will have to he taken as in the 
present situation it is the best way, 
to egress the deep feelings of 
large numbers of people on the 
nucle ar question. So if you agree 
that this is a good idea would you 
please contact us as soon ss 
possible, 

Manafieltj and Ashfieid Campaign 
Again At Nuclear Development 

ind MlAHileg. 2& Lueknow Driva 

Sutton'in'Aflhfield^ Nottinghamshire 


Besistance 

Dear comradoa 

The hyateria about Cienlua^oa 
PreA«''s Towards a CitiEene" Mil- 
it_ia AAems to have spread to 
some of the reader? of FREEDOM 
and the anarchist press generaily. 

There of course, aerieug 
criticisms to be nriade of the pam-- 
phJet^ particularly in the way it 
accepts orthodojt military views in 
regard to the need for aidhoritar* 

Ian command structures and the 
divieioD between the 'professional* 
and the ^civilian'. Obviously an 
anarchist resistance movement 
should base itself on a cell struct¬ 
ure of autonomous affinity groups 
w it h root s T» ithin t he c ommunity, 
supported and understood by the 
cornimuiity, and able to melt hack 
into the conimnaity after an action, 
However^j some critics within the 
movement Beem to object to Cien- 
fuegos raising the topic in any tarmCf 
What is So shocking about suggest* 
ing that we should be prepared to 
defend ours elves instead of waiting 
for army to do ft for us ? 

What is the anarchist alternative 
to NATO and the Warsaw Pact ? 


Much more informatiou and die* 
c Us Sion is necessary to clarify our 
ideas on a topic which we ignore at 
eur peril. Equally importantly 
we need to assert and defend the 
right to Carry on that discuseleU, 
Towarda a Citizens will 

have served a useful purpose ff 
it is not the end af the discussion 
but its beginning, 

T.P, 


Desires 

Dear comrades 

I am writing about people's 
attempts to make their personal 
lives conform to political prin¬ 
ciples and rational blueprints 
and would like to hear of the 
experience e of anyone who has 
tried to do this - especially in 
collective living and multiple 
relationships. Any information 
received will of course he 
treated In the strictest confidence. 

Yours sincerely 

marshall colman 

Mate ham Road 
London Ell 3LE 
{CH-555 5148) 



wj ffAiffnrTnni 
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In An^ Alley 

$4b WHrrECHAPEL HICK mEBT 
tONDON Et Phone ai-l47 


Thia list Bhowj all graups who have 
givoti iji an addreas. If you want to 
he oti it - ilrop ua a lioet 


ABERDEEN LiberUAriSn {^roup 
c/q 163 yilv.fi; 5t > , Ab&rdeep. 

ABJSHTSTWmiV~Davld~H etcher, 

59 C^brlaji 3't. Aberralrwyth . 

BARSY, Terry Philips, l£ 

Robert St.(Barry, South 
G l^organ. _ 

BELFAST Anarcbist Collective, 

tTuet BoDkg^ 7 wifletavern 
B elfa&t 1, _ 

^TMi^GHAU anarchists/anarchfl- 

feminiata meet Sundays* Con- 
taet AllBon at Peace Centre, 
is Moore St, Ringway,I’hani 4- 
ftel. 021 64^ ), 

BRIG-HTOH Libertarisn Socialist 

group, c/o Students Union, 

Palmer House, University of 
Sus Bflfx, Palmer. Drifthton^ _ 

BRISTOl * City 1 British Hd *, 

Briatol B’STjBW. 

Students t Libertarisn Society, 
Students Union, Queen'a Road, 

f r igtol* __ 

^BIRIDGE anarchistc , Box A, 

'41 Pitgrov St,, Cambridge*_ 

CAHTERBUSY Alternati ve Eea- 
eareh group, Wally Berneg, 

Eliot College, Univergity of 
Kenti Canterbury■ _ 

CARDIFF* Write c7o~One-0-Eight 

^dlisbury R°ad, 

COVENTRY. jo&n Eijgland, Stud-- 

arts Union, Univsraity of War- 
w ickj. Coventry. _ 

DeSbY,*^K' ewdress awaited* 

IBWBLTN. "A. ^b; t .'■"ColllHiycT^Y 

Ballgbridgo Ave., Dublin, 

DUBLIN Love V. Bower, Whelan's 
Dance Studio, 51 South King 
Street * Dublin; 2*_ 

EAST ANGLIAil Libertarians, 

ISartyn Everett, II Glbeon Dar- 
de n g. Saffron Walden, Eaeex, 

"EXETER anarchist collective, c/; 

Community Aeon*, Devonshire 
H ouae, StocKer Rd*, Exeter* 

U LSSGuW an archi□t group, John’ 

Cooper, 34 Raithburn Avenue, '' 
Castlemilk, Glaagow G45,_ 

H&fttinga Aimrchidta^ IKdi MarkwicK 
LAonArd*e''DD-Saa^ 

Eaet Su«b«x*{I> 4£4} 420 b20* 
HU'S^ntiibertarian Coirective^ 16 

Pa rKG rove, Hull* N * Humb ergide * 

kEELI aparchiet group c/o Stud- 

ente union, The University,Kee 

K eele. __ 

Keighley Asatchiate, 3 7 Parkwood 
Street^ Keighley, RD21 4QH. 

LAH^TER anarchist ^OUp, c/b 
Adien Jamee, S.D*U*C* Lampeter, 
Dyfed SA46 7KD. Waleg.. 

Liverpool Anarchist Group, 


c/D Hywel Ellia, Stude nt q' Unid^ 
Liya rpool Unive r s ity^ Live rpa □!. 

LEABiNGTON'& ffarwlcK, c/o 
4 a Bath Le ami net on Sna* 

Le®jS Dave Brown, 3 O'Perk How, 

Knareeborough [nr, Harrogate) 
S* Yorkshire. ' 


lElCESTEITi Blackthorn Books, 
74 Uighcross St* (tel* Lelc* 
21S96) and Libertarian Educa- 

Rd* (tel. 


Anarchigt PeminiateT Baaenient 
Office, Bising Free, 1B2 Up¬ 
per ^t* N*1 [01-359 3705), 
fltaffed Uong^ & Weds. 10 am- 
6 pm for visitB* Or write c/o 
BOX 33 1 Rising Free* 

Anarchy Collective, 37a Grog- 
venor Ave*j N,5 (01-359 4794 
before 7 pm)* Meeta each Thurg. 
from ? pm at Little A Press, 

I Metropolitan Wharf, Wapping 
Wall* E.l (2Ba hue or Wapping 
tube)* 

Freedom Collective, B4B White¬ 
chapel High St {Angel Alley) 

El (01-247 9249)* Aldgate East 
tube, nr. Whitechapel Art Gal¬ 
lery. ) 

Hackney anarchists, contact 
Dave on 01-249 7042* 

Kingston anarchists, 13 Den¬ 
mark Ed., 3ting3ton-upon- 
Thamea (O'! 549 2564). 

London Workers' Group, Box W, 
la? Upper St,,N.i* (01-249 7042) 
meets Tuesdays 8pm at Metropo¬ 
litan pub, 75 Farringdon Road* 
WEST LONTJCn ANARCHISTS: 

Box WLA. freedom. 

KTRA[ Structurcleas Tyranny, 
10 ? Upper St*, l3ltn_gt_on,N*l.. 


tion, 6 



MALVERN * Worcester area, Jock 
Spence, Birchwood Hall, Star-- 
r idge* Malvern, Wore a, 

WORWten anarchists c/o Free- 

wheel Community Books, 56 St* 
Benedicts St,, Norwich,Norfolk. 

SMtISSIM, Mughrcom , 10 ' 

Heathcote St, (tel*562506) or 
15 Scotholme Ave*, Hyson Green 
( tel. 70S3Q2K _ 

oLimiir Nigel Broadhent, 14 

Westminster Ed*, Failowortb, 
M4^che.gteT. 


OXFORD anarchist group,Aparchidt 


Workdra group^ AzLarcbo-Feminist a, 
and Solidarity^all groups c/o 34 
Cowely Road <Xford. 


PAISLEY [College) anarchist 
group c/o Students Union, 
Hunter-Bt. Palaley, Renfrfews. 

READING anarchiata c/o Me* 

Shevek, Clubs Office, Stu¬ 
dents Union, ffhiteknigh'ts. 
Heading. _ _ 

EUiONDDA 4, Midglamorgan, 
Henning Andersen, 'Smiths 



Havelock Square, Sheffield 
SlO 2FQ* 


Libertarian society: EO Botc 
I6B, Sheffield 511 SSE. 

SWANSEA Don Williams, 24 Derl- 

wyn . ^nvant , Swana:e_.aj.L _ 

SWiNDOir^eaT' Mike, Grbunde- 

well Farm, Upper Stratton, 
Swindon* 


lORBAY anarebigt federation, 
?'4"Beverley Rise, BrixhaiQ , 
Devon, 


NATIONAL 


MIDLANDS Federation* Secreta¬ 
riat c/o Coventry group. 

NORTH EAST Anarchist Federa¬ 
tion - aa for Hull* 

THAMES VALLEY Anarchist Feder¬ 
ation - contact Oxford or 
Reading group* 

ANARCHIST Communist^ Aeaccla- 
tion of class struggle anar¬ 
chists (publ. 'Bread & fioaea') 
BOX 2, 136 Kingaland High St* 
London 16. 

DIRECT ACTION Movement, Sec. 
c/o BOX 20, 164/166 Corn Ex¬ 
change Buildings, Hanging 
Ditch, Manchester M14 3BN* 

LIHEHTARIAjV Ccmmuniet Group 
(publ* ’Libertarian Co mm unlat’ 
qrtly), LUG c/o 27 Clerkedwell 
Cloac, Loudon ECI* 

POSTAL Workers Network, write 
BOX PW, 1&2 Upper St., Isling¬ 
ton, London N.I* 

.SOLIDAEITT libertarian commun¬ 
ist organisation (puhl. 'Soli¬ 
darity for Social Revolution') 
c/o 123 Lathom Rd*, London e 6. 
Groups & mems* in many towns- 



ANARCMA UNITED MYSTICS meet 
each Thursday from 6 pm at the 
Half-Way House puh, opposite 
C^dgLn..TQwn Tube St at ion, Lo n don * 


Sabseribe to 


INLAND £7 

OVERSEAS 
- Surface mall 

Cknada . C$1B 

USA .. 515 


- Aijmatl 

Australaaia ****.,.*, E9,50 

Carada *,*,*,*,,,„ C$22.50 
Europe **,,,*,...*** £6 

USA ... $20* 
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niuBlT^iionu by Jan froin Zimbabwe ia Frav 


AS the western media have annokted Zimbabwe wUh ^flctory 
and Peace', allowing the crisla to slip Irom the Iroat 
We should remember th&l the process ol change In that area 
now is, more than ever^ In ter-linked with our Htrwgle in 
Britain, 

Zimbabwe was conquered for international capltai at the end 
of the last centuiry* The monopolisation of land and minerals 
with its accompanying feudaiisatlon of the Shone and M atabele 
peopiee created a vast pool of surplus capital. This wealth was 
exported to and managed from London. It beceoie a compoi^nt 
/n the maieriai base which malntaljis to this day Britain s 
complicated patrician, state.^ 

Without Zimbabwe there would have been fewer jobs in ^'The 
City" (and provlnclHl colonial pdm Lniatrative centres) for petit 
bourgeois clerks, tradin^j agents etcetera (tJie shock force of 
the Empire, conServatisn:! and, latterly, the Metional Front}. 
There would have been Jbwer opportunities to escape rinding 
poverty or a middle class horizon without prospect of pro no¬ 


tion^ Without the aggressive attitude a of white settlers and their 
armed stipporters in the British South Africa Company the 
'natives' would not have been dispersed^ SEttlament would not 
have occurred, export of people from Britain would have been 
that much less and consequently tensions leading towards change 
in the original industrisi ghettos would have been subsumed 
within liberal and social democratic power structures with a 
little Jess ease. 

Without Zimbabwe the opportunity to experiment with the 
manipulation of property tax lews for the purpose of 
'streamingpeople into economic suservlence would have been 
that much less. 

Witlvout Zimbabwe the latter-day introduction of variouB 
'paes^ sysiems and modern police stratagems could not have 
been refined so thoroughly before application in Northern Ire¬ 
land and On non-white residents In Britain. 

For Anarchists the national liberation struggle in Zimbabwe 
is Fnportent not only because that nation is critically inter- 
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twined with the very roots Britleh capital. It Is Lnportanl 
because ZAMJj the party of Uberation, has atte-npted to re¬ 
main independent of all outttide Ideoioglefi while at the sane 
time incorpofating principles which function as appropriate 
tools for understanding and planning social change in the par¬ 
ticular condltionE of Zimbabwe, This hss led to a strong Liber- 
tarlin strain within the party which will come under pressure 
now that the period of national democratic coalition is at an 
end. 

Because of Its analytical catholicity ZAMU has a general 
two stage approach to Liberationr 

1. National Liberation via a coalikton of all 

democratic forces. 

2, Establishment of Socialism with 'grass roots' 

control. 

The present victartes and the Lancaster House agreement 
[itself a powerful block against the soclaiisation of the economy) 
came about because ZANU put emphasis on a united front to 
achieve stage one. Achieving the second stage will In nany ways 
be more difficult, with the early victim possibly being, as in 
So many mvoluUoiiary Situations this century^ the accent to¬ 
wards Libertarian organlsatloii at the base. 

This is the more unfortunate because, in some ways, it nay 
be said that the ZANU 'Ideal', forged as it has been by a basic 
struggle lor human rights as Opposed to 'liberal democratic' 
political rights^ is based on an appreciation of human nature 
which places ties com 1 unity and the whole number of people 
In it first. 

Here the theory contains within it precepts which. In practice, 
would make the social management structure ilbertssian. U Is 
the same 'social humanism ' which, after 1966, ted western 
anarchists towards 'aetivlsatlon at the base' with co-operatives 
(Industrial, Workers', housing, amenity, e toe Cera), com n unity 
development politics, alternative commiinities, appropriate 
technology, and agitation for the integration of dal^ life and 
work (.as opposed to the marxisL emphasis on organisation 
through unions focussed In 'the workplace' - thus perpetuating 
authoritarian and eounter-produttlve relations in home and 
ccKnmunlty)^ Integrating African concepts of community with 
Western industrial based socialta.h ZANU looks forward to a 
situatiou where peasants and workers will control social de- 
velopmoDt through communal oi^anlsationG. 

But, as we shall the struggle towards this goal is only 
beginning. Already powerful forces are conspiring to corrupt 
the process of change as they have done in so many countries 
from Ghana to Jamaica. 

Hanged before ZANU will he the white settler rump, their 
military leaders supporiad by South Africa, western Inier- 
national capital and their agents tn the country (accounting 
for 90%- of the country's productive capacity), the Zimbabwe an 
national bourgeoisie (being quickly fed top positions and top 
salaries by international Capital) and the national bourgeois 
elements (.populist and Marxist/Leninist) within ZANU Itself 
which will argue o'ver procedure but unite to call for stricter 
state powers with a formalised leadership ('to re-educate our 
poor peasants and workers') with high rewards lor position. 

The very fact that western -nediii (after misrepresenting 
the whole war of IrLdopendance and the election) Is now breath¬ 
ing easy, should aWrt us to the possibility that the present 
independence has not seriously threatened the ruling power 
structure. Before very long, 11 things continue as they are, 
the Libertarian aspects of ZANU's platforn. (and therefore 
its resolve In the face of Internal and external pressures) 
wiU crumble a.nd ordinary peop^ wiU realise that independence 
has turned out to be nothing but a fornula which allowe a ruling 
elite to conspire with outside forces to decide how daily life 
and work will be manipulated. 

Then the forces tnliitating towards change at the base wiU 
confront those seeking cIvAfeation and defence of 'plate'. The 
second stage of national llberation, with the self-interest of 
the national bourgeoisie lying naked before the people, would 
then be articulated In the same way as our struggle inside the. 
West today: The confrontation of the manipulation of our lives- 
our means to survival - by economic monoliths incapable of 
accepting popular deciocratlc participation and Supportive of 
consumer Ideologies which Influence social perce^tons to¬ 
wards the sccumulstlon of maleriaiB so westelul of natural 
resQtiroee that only Small elites may ever possess them. 



Because of all these factors, and so that we may dee beat how 
how to align ourselves with the coming struggle of the Zimb¬ 
abwean people, it is a proper moneni to learn from the ex¬ 
perience which has fed to the first stage of liberation and to 
sec which areas will become the battleground for the march 
towards the second Stag* . In this year of independence pub-- 
lishing in Zimbabwe has reached a crescendo which has been 
echoed throi^gh the pages of nimerous periodicals. It seems 
the right moment to launch Our investigation. 


Historical Context 

rX is a hot December norning (1979) in s forest on the Moz¬ 
ambique side of the border. At 4: SO an 3000 youngatcra aged 
10 to 16 rise and march about singing revolutionary SongS Set 
to traditional tunes. By 7am they are Joined by 200 tevchers. 
Together they begin to establish the historical context which 
has formed this liberation strugfle. From this place they will 
go to spread their knowledge through the Liberated are as of 
Zimbabwe and, after independence, to all the shoals in the 
country. 

They stxidy everything from hygiene and basic agriculture 
to bookkeephig and building* Thoy study in EngUsh. Each 
afternoon is spent constructing desks and tending gardens. 

Up until the election ZANU had eight such schools in Moz- 
amblque training 26, ODO students froTn standard 1 through 
High School. They had felt the land which their parents 
fought over because it had finally refused to offer them a future* 
After three gene rations of being enclosed on unresponsive land 
by hostile forces or forced into urban ghettos, the meagre sur¬ 
vival] One got from the process no longer becaime worth the 
auhservfenoe. 

Now in the classes they talk of the l2th of September 1690 
when the first British South Africa Company 'pioneer column' 
arrived in the north-east to stake its claim to the prospective 
gold mines In front of the Portuguese i The Column planted 
its flag at Harare and called It Salisbury* Now Salisbury will 
become Harare again. But then the occupation had begun. 

The B$ACo. led by Cecil Rhodes duped King Benguln Into a 
treaty for land rights, SVhen the King realised what the settlers 
meant to do he launchad a fierce rear-guard action but, in the 
end* was forced to disappear so that the white people would 
never claim his body. Oie final stand Was the ambush of 
settlers on l7UiMarch 1697. This day is observed by Zimbab¬ 
weans to coin uemorate the nationalists of this ^rlod. 

For the next eighty years the settler ad n tnistration approp¬ 
riated to iiseU as much Innd as it could in the most aggressive 
possible ways* "The segregation of land was legally enforced 
by the 1930 Lajd Apportionment Act, This act was revised in 
1949 and 49 million acres of good fertile land was allocated to 
200, OOO whites, end 26 .rnlillofL acres of poor or barren Land 
was iHjocated to the 4 million Africans* In 1947 thousands of 
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Africans wen forcUily evicted from land desi^aated as Euro- 
pean.^ The Land Apportlanruent Act wbc eventually replaced ia 
19 09 by the Land Tenure Act which conBoUdated the position 
still fvirtber by abailshiiie unreserved land^whlch until then was 
open to all racea," AU theoe bcIb^ end the oppression which 
was required to enforce them occurred (except for the 19€9 
operation} under British ruJe^ 

By 197€ OOO landless Africans laboured for white 

farmers^ Meanwhile 4. ^niilLlon people lived in the African 
rural areas and only 1, ImJJLion In the European areas; hence 
the African rural areas contained of the total rural pop¬ 
ulation while the Europeans living on 100 times more land of 
better quality represent only SOi of the rural popaiUdon. 

However the bare facts of the tialter do not explain how this 
domination came about - racism. Only by poleonkig three gen¬ 
erations of white seitleF children with racist ideology could 
this domination, be carried through. Chly by lorcing African 
children to be subservient In the most simple and subtle of 
perSonalwEye could the prolong;ation of this state of affairs 
occur. Early organised reEponsa fron Zitibabwaans cane 
with the formation of the Bantu Congress of 1934. But it was 
not until after the second world war when b generation of young 
Slmbabweans, who had passed through mission schools to Ub^ 
eral bached universities in South Africa and central Africa^ 
returned that real political articulation got underway. Here It 
Is Interssting to note that a large number of men who were 
educated at fbrt Hare University in Netal in the late 1990s and 
early 1940s now form the Intellectual ( aid in Some cases 
conservative} backbone of naUonal Uberation movements and 
governments throughout the whole of central and southern 
Africa . 

But for the young people of the 19GCS and 60s the degradation 
brought upon them and their fam Liles, particularly by the mass 
evictions of the 19G0 b was educatlan enough. Today the areas 
'reserved' for Zimbabweans cannot support even those who 
ware left after the evictions. Facing ecological disaster from 
over-grialng of cattle (cattle Is the f&rm of wealth and ex¬ 
change in Zimbabwean society}, the land has been given over 
to arebie farming. 

Sadly the lemd is not up to It. While thousands of acres of 
floe land reserved for whites goes fallow people have been 
suffering from dietary deficlencleE Bndevun BtarvsUcn ca the 
Tribal Trust Lands, Estimates put the survival level for 
individual at 3B91bs of maise (corn meal) a year but the TTLs 
have only been producing 3521bs of maize per person (1962) 
and L&tterly 23Ilba per person (1977)* 

The upshot of this process has been to jnatee life uneupport 
able for the young On the land. Since the mid 1970s^ with 
Smith's UDI ariiy naking every black in the countryside a 
potential guerrilla the alternatives have been une nployment 
tn an urban ghetto or a move to one of the Hberaied sectors 
where at least there has been a balanced diet, education, and 
hope. 

This is the legacy of the school children in Mozambique, 
Their story, which will become the bschbone of the curricula 
in the nsw schools of the country, has been neatly summarised 
for us by Kimpton Hdlovu in the booklet 'ZLnbabwe is Free''i 
In twenty short pages Ite describes the conquest, the dtsan- 
franchi^ments, the oppression and the political reaction. 

At tl» back of the booklet Ndlovu gives a comparative 
chronologic b 1 table of events since 1967. Here, forexanpiet 
we leim that the first 'pioneer column' occt^ied the northern 
part of Zimbabwe in the same year* 1890, as the first May 
Day eelehratlon in Europe. Later, in 1923^ the white settlers 
were granted self-government by Britain (and refiponslbJlUy 
for policing their monopoUBation of the land through race- 
separation poilclss} at the same time as the first Labour 
government came to power* StiU later the Labour Party 
formed the govem-ment in the UK during the ye ar. 1964, when 
Ian Smith Came to power (one year before UDI was declared 
by Smith and tacitly aSHpled by the national bourgeoisie in 
Britain when they refused to send tn troops}. 

The little book is written specifically for students and use 
by teachers. HcUovu brings to his exposition a teacher's ex¬ 
perience. presenting facts in a pertinent and motivating way 
to people seeking Information tn a confusingly oppressive ett- 
uation. He has a teacher's oertifiCBte fioxi Hope fbuntain 
Mission and has taught for nine years at Quo Que. From 1961 
Hdlovu was a member of the African Town Council of Que Quo 


and worked underground with nationalist forces throughout the 
war untU he cans to Brltaio to study In the mid 1979s, 

Asa primer close to the historical context in which Zim¬ 
babwe 's youth will move tonrard Ndlovu's booklet Is required 
reading. As an e^osUion of the roots of com nitment to strug¬ 
gle it is useful as an IntroductiDu but must be read bestde more 
personal memoirs. 



Personal Struggle 

IN an autobiography "from the Zimbabwe stringle’' titled 
With the People', M aurlco Nyagwnbo provides some of the 
insights which we need to see what drives a person beyond 
simple survival to support armed strt^gle for national Uber- 

Hyegumbo details his slow poUlicisatlon from early years 
as an lUegal worker in South Africa through his disenfranch¬ 
isement due to the Land Apportionment Act of 1947* to a long 
period of almost two deeti^s In prison because of hls staunch 
Support for nationelism. 

It is B useful book because Nys^umbo shows that he was 
iaitiaUy a most apolitical person* His years in South Africa 
(the l94Hs) were spent working in hotels and 'buying sxiits'. 

He had lew brushes with nationalists, Thpv that he did meat 
were caqght op in the South African CommunlBt Party. He 
says that he originally joined the party because of their social 
events - he seemed to be much more into bailroom dancing at 
the time. 

But eventually his Communist contacts caught up with him 
and he was deported back to Zimbabwe (aouthem Rhodesia at 
the time) in 19S6. 

He arrived back in Ms home district of tA akoni to experience 
the one thing which seems to have galvanised his will to tight- 
hls dofacto eeparatloa from the land by the 1947 Land Apport- 
ionment Act. The act had been passed in 1947. but it was slow 
to reach many parts because Jt meant throwing many people 
off the Land and out of their vlUeges - not a palatable process. 

The act Itsetf was seen by a number of whites as a liberal 
and sociaUy revolutionary attempt to solve the continuing 
Impoverishment of Zimbabweans while leaving much of the 
land in white hands. This was to be achieved hy forcing Afri¬ 
cans to enter the ^modern' eccaoTLy by choosing between life 
in city industries or agriculture (theoietlceUy this could end 
migrant laiboLir because men would no bnger go almte to the 
cities but would take their famii^s - leaving behind the small 
plots which provided the food supplement to their less than 
Survival wngss.) 
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lo tbe countryside th« nuttber of people faming the Lsdi'd 
would decTease^ and the de-cOfmnunaliBed paasaTit would 
ajcotpt veetem-styJe btensive fanfllng -neUi^s. The whole 
operation was coneeived because the Tribal Trust Lands were 
alleged by coloiiiai administrators to be facing ruin due to 
population pressure and overstocking of cattle. This definition 
of course, depended upon the maintenance of the white settlers' 
^rlght’to control most of tie arable land in the couniry. 

Cbfi should re-ncmber that although it was a settler govemmant 
ment Which was ruaking these sorts of decisions the rural plann¬ 
ers and sgriculturBi engineers who niaatermlnded and Introduced 
the plan weft? in the colaniai service. They were trained at 
British untversities aad were implenienttiig ideas about agric- 
uiturai economics which still underpin the courses at UK agric¬ 
ultural colleges and, indeed, the plans set out by rural dcvel- 
Opoient agencies like the Highlands and iSl ands DeTslopraent 
Board. 

White politicians may have paid lip service to these plans but 
they were certainly not wilting to pul up the money for them. 

The Separation could have only worked if wages had been ratswt 
so that workers would not have to depend upon family plots and 
pensions made available to African workers who would no lo.iger 
have land to retire to. 

What happened then, Was a 're-allocation' of land which tji n- 
ediately created a poverty stricken landless 'lumpen' proletsriat 
which quickly became the best advertisement for and Supporters 
of any nationalist cause. 

Maurice Nyagumbo was among this huge group. His mis¬ 
fortune was to arrive back from South Africa shortly after the 
Land Act administrators h&d passed through hie region - he 
found himself without access to land. He opened up p snail 
shop and threw himself Into the natJonialiEt novement which 
was, in the n id-fifties beginning to gather force. 

The second part ol his book is taken up with a behind the 
scenes description of the various nationaUst formulations. His 
view is narrowed because he Spent bo nuch of the period in 
prison. But his straightforward end undog natic style gives 
an Interesting view of the personalltieE now energing ?t the 
head of SANU. 

Nyagumbo, far from being an inteliectaaU seeus to have 
a rudimentary grasp of the structure e of oppression. He has 
been motivated by the reEtrlctlonE to African trade^ produc¬ 
tion and education cnlorced by settler policies, A pragnatlst, 
he plunpE for ? Ztmbahwe where everyone will be equal under 
the law and personal reletloiiB will be democratlCr 

This 1 b tlw kernel of Zlnbabwean nationalism . There are 
few who would go beyond this definition of their ambition. 
Confirmation of this, and Ilrat signB that the Hbertafian soc¬ 
ialist aspects ol national liberation may wither on the vine, 
comes in a little book published to co-iuclde with the independ¬ 
ence celebratioos, 

Diana Mitchell interviewed nil the Mugabe appointed cnhlnet 
minlstetB and produced 'African Nationalist Leaders In Zim¬ 
babwe - Who^s Who 1980 ". 

According to this document the average age of the cabinet 
is 47. Eight Were bom in the 19205 (Joshua Nkomo in 1910}, 
ten in the 1930s, five in the 1940s and one (the wo nan sports 
minister} In 1955. The little book m akes fascinating reading 
and, in itse If , gives a unique insight into the maior events 
which formed the resolve wnongst (many Zimbabweans. Here 
are some eJtanples ^ 

ChidzerOt Minister of Econo nics and planning. Father 
a farm worker and O nployee of a Native Com nisaioner. 
The official took interest in the boy and sponsored hts 
schooling. Studied at the Catholic Roma University in 
Lesotho and got a B, A. (1953) fro n the University of 
South Africa. MA Ottawa University^ PhD .McGill 
University ('.fontreal). Barred fron employ nent at 
University of Rhodesia after marriage to a Canadian 
worn pin. Becane Litemational civil servant wUh UN, 

* Herbert Ushewokunze, Minister of Health. Moftier arid 
father peasants. Father died when lad still a child. 
Mother, a devout Methodist, brou^l up family In 
trltal trust larkis^ After nuny primary schools ha got 
scholarship to University of Natal where he studied 
medicine. First African GP in h*itabeIfiland. Joined 
ZANU underground working under h^urlce Nyagumbo. 
1977 jolred Freedom Fighters forming medical cadres. 


*S.T. Sekeramayl^ Minister of lanvte. ReBettlfiiTrtnt and 
Rural Development. Born last of eight children to 
peasant jsrentsi. Joined ZANU predecesBor ^arty the 
NDPlnl961. Travelled to Tanaatila and received 
schotarDhlp to study In Czechoslovakia where he con¬ 
tinued Mb secondary education. Went to Sweden In 
1964, where Is studied medicine. Returned to Moz- 
ainbique 1977 for mlUtery training and became a part 
of medical cadres. 

Wtflt becomes clear from these and other prolllea is that 
the majority of the ZANU leadership are highly educated nat¬ 
ionalists who iHve risen from ^^asant backgrounds to form 
wtflt could become a highly structured national bourgeoisie. 
Only an ideological comnnltment iflsed on the ‘wisdom ol the 
peasantry' will be able to carry them fhrthar than the first 
stage of the revolution. 


Reconstruction 

The war is now over, teat It was a vicious civil war which 
completely destroyed the fabric of society. H was engaged by 
the natlonaHat movement as early as 1966. after the Smith 
regime declared UDL but became a clear military cotJroiilat- 
ion tfter By last year It tad reached Its t^ak and was 

cogtldg tJK Salisbury government £700. QChO a day, accounting: 
for 45 per cent of public spending. As a report of the day 
continues, "Over SOO people are killed each month. The gov¬ 
ernment has setup 'protected vlllagea^ - large concentration 
campe where people are herded behind barbed wire and guarded, 
unable to move out. Most of the country Is under martial law. 
Curfews arc enforced, some from dusk until 12 nOdn - the 
penalty for breaaing the curfew Is to be shot on sight. There is 
strict conscription of while men into the Rhodesian armed for¬ 
ces, ar^i the 1979 National Services Act provided for conscrip¬ 
tion of certain categories of Africans. The Smith Regime 
tiiftted to South Africa and Western Europe for arms and oUier 
war materials Including computer techtwlcgy, but also for 
soldiers - mercenaries. The mercenaries are used to per¬ 
form the dirtiest operatlona. Including air raids to bomb 
neighbouring countries. The victims of the bomb attacks arc 
mostly refugees". 

At the war's end 2", 500 civilians are (officially) dead, 

9S0, QOO are homeless and there are 220, 000 refugees In 
Zambia. Mozambique and Botswana. Famine conditions are 
already reported in some areaB* 

Our ezamining tbe history and personal experiences of a 
lew Zimbabweans infers that there was no alternative but to 
lake up tbe armed atrugflc after UDI. But the cost of that 
struggle has been terrible and it la difficult to see, coriBider- 
1n?g the massive construCtiOn which must occur Immediately 
on purely humaniiarlan grounds* hbw the steps towards the 
second Stage of the revolution may be confidently embarked 
upon. 

And as 11 It were not enough that the nation faces social 
ruin, fact that the economy Is so bound up with a-lEaln 
arid the west through South Africa manes it even more diff¬ 
icult to plan for a changeover to sac1&Uan> In the rural areas 
or In the industrial sector. 

Shortly after the election the govern ere nt's annual economic 
survey forecastEd 'real growth^ at about 4 per cent for i960. 
But other figures published at the same time showed that real 
gross domestic product fell 15 per cent between 1974 and 
1979. The country's ^terms of trade'' dacUned 32 per cent In 
ttie jHst 5 years, mainly because of higher petroleum ^rlcee. 

Reflecting ZANU policy irlorltiefl tie official report said 
that the meet Important task will be to tarness whatever 
external aid Is available to the needs of peasant agriculture 
Including settle ment, finance* agricultural extension services 
and the rebuilding of Infrastructure. 

ZANU mlnlBteT of tabour and Social Welfare* K,M. 

Kangal, echoed this when he said* in March, that the bulk of 
the ^iirly's reacurces and cadres should be directed to tbe 
countryside. 'We bear In mind that the peasants, Ihe vtllag- 
ers, are rsally the ones who bore the brunt of the war - 
they are tbe ones who supported the struggle through thick 
and tiitn". 
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A large task, and easier said than done. The white domla- 
aHon of the best arable laiKis and the use ot that land Co 
produce single export crops On a plantation system will be 
difficult to break up while the nation depends on the sale of 
the crops to generate needed foreign currency* Despite that 
fact that many thousaixls of acres of 'white ‘ reserved lands 
lie fallow at this moment the eflort to get refugees and dls- 
placed persons onto those lands In time to make a contrlbubort 
to short term lood ^oblems will require much more than the 
fftltry £400, 000 allocated at the moment to re hut id cattle 
dtps, schools, roads etc, t* the &4 rural administrative 
dlstrlclE. In fact ZAND has estimated the Initial cost of 
reconstruction at £1&0 million. 

Some correspondents feel that the change could be swllt 
eltlcfent and iroflbible* The government report Opt!mlotically 
predicts that In ISSD/Bl the volume of peasant farming output 
could rise by as much as SD per cent. But these projectlans 
not Only belittle the huge refugeo resettlement problems but 
Ignore completely the Inevltable economic destablllsatton 
which will Inevitably orlgliiiate Erom South Airtca from where 
Zlmtflbwc will, at ftis critical ttTT»e, be forced to import 
much of Its seed, tools, machinery and technical contractors. 

Cotton, groundnuts and tobacco are sighted as suitable 
export crops. The tragedy Is that no matter how firm the 
pledge to move towards sell^eufllciency and community con¬ 
trol of iroducHon Zimbabwe Is being forced, because of its 
short-term cash and reconstruction crises, to plan its 
rural development to fft In with the needs of inEernatiorcl 
commodity markets dominated by western political econo l tes 
which will be seeking to manipulate the elti^tion to protect 
Its Investments In the Zimbabwean Industrial seetoir. 

Graphic Illustration of this manipulation came In June 
when white tobacco growers were 'shattered' by ten weeks of 
low prices at the Salisbury auctions fthe first open ones 
since independence). At a time when the government Is pro¬ 
jecting tobacco as a steple crop for ]:^a9ant farmers white 
growers are talking about reducing their output next year I 

In sharp contrast to the agricultural sector, where most 
Zimtabweans must steke their future along with ZAND, the 
private comnierclal/industrlal sector (overwhelmingly dom- 
Lnated by western aonipacdes and their local agents) stopped 
conftontly away from the aanctlona era. The Zimbabwe 
Intornadoiial Ttade Fair held in May at Bulawayo recorded 
Its best ever turnover of £113 mlllton. The main beneficiar¬ 
ies were Brlttsh and South African baaed com^nles. 

Totol British cxpoTta to ZlmlAbwC for the first four months 
of l&SOwere In excess of £1.3 million while Imports frorn^ 
itimbalwe stood at £5.5 mlUton worth of raw materials fe. g. 
gold and agricultural comtnckfltlee) iron and Bie«U 

In fact sanctions have allowed the commercial economy to 
become self-sufficient in many areas. With low wages and 
aiiiTiall while consumer class to service, UDIBhodesia used 
covert supplies of petrol and other essentia to from Britain to 
build up a manufacturing base which maintained a high export 
performance (In defiance of the DN) while filling the gap 
locally. 

How this booming commerclal/industrlal sector may be 
harnessed to the [x-Lorttles of ^NU (or at least the priorities 
of the llbertoiiati soctaltsl elements within ZANU) remains a 
major stumbling block. The problem Is highlighted by D. G. 
Clarke in a timely book from the Catholic Tnstituto for Intor- 
natlonal Relatlonfl titled Foreign Companles^and Inter national 
Titveatment In Zimbabwe, 


The author appends hla analysis with a breakdown of some 
tSO principle foreign companies In Zlmtabwe; the degree of 
apeclaUsaClon In mQ<Iern sectore of the economy^ and owner¬ 
ship, control and shareholdings odf quoted industrial and mlttlng 
companies. 

More than three quarters of these com^nles operating Ip 
abeoluteLy every sector of economic life are based in Britain. 
No more clearly drawn ptctime of the complete Integration of 
Zimbabwe's economy with ttat of Britain could have been 
drawn. 

Clarke concludes Gist ''given the nature* breadth and In¬ 
volvement of foreign Investment In the ecotwmy the changes 
needed in order to deal with these teslc structorsl ^oblems 
of the economy will have to be &r-reaching". He goes on to 
set out three ^Hypothetical Fegimes' anl the posslbte economic 
eflectH they could have. 

The general conclusion is both worrying and supportive of 
Mugabe's emerging position - ^Trans-natloiiaL Corporations 
already have a subslantlaL presence and, some argue, a dls- 
proportionate Influence over output, employment, wages, 
texes and f^elgn exchange generation. It Is difficult to see 
how this could be Immediately replaced even with an all- 
efficient bureaucracy". 

He also says that the state api^ntus has been so Inter¬ 
woven with TNC^s that 'de-Unking' would be a daunting task In 
itself not Including tlie effects it would have on the geiEral 
economic situation. 

The clear Inference is th&t the ZANU government will be 
forced to 'sleep' with the present commerftal/tndustrial 
Superstructure for a rather long time to come If it Ls to pro¬ 
tect its agrlcultoral policy. The ^catch-22' Is that the very 
extstonce of that sector In Ite continuing form militates against 
the kinds of ctanges ZANU froposes In any sector* Given the 
fact that the youth, who carry on the historical experience, 
should be the first to see that a fatal compromise is being 
follcrwed ’at the top' the stage seems set for a further period 
of struggle. 


Ideological Straggle 

It all comes down, then, to the fact that national liberation is 
one battle on a long rcfi,d towards Independence - an independ¬ 
ence which may cost the lives of many more. 

Minister K. N, Kangal lias summarLsed that "this la a nat¬ 
ional democratic phase, but It is also a transition to soclaUem 
*, ,of Course things can^t be done overnight - we have to re¬ 
educate some ZimbafFweans as we move along. But the means 
of production will have to be controlled by the peasants and 
the workers the mselves, and we are moving toward that goal"* 

Marxist-Leninist critics Inside and outside ZANU and Zim- 
bflbwe are already casting doubts upon the possible sucoeea of 
plans like those articulated by minister Kangal. They contend 
that his policies will remain dreams until the considerable 
urban work force Is organised to follow through the second 
stage of the revolution {ZANU laid emphasis on organisation 
In the countryside during the war). 

Even though the community structure of Zlmfabwe meane 
that most ramlUes and Individuals eanw Into contact with the 
liberation struggle* no matter where they were, the ^ito^3C^s^- 
Lenlirtsts Imnimer on that only or^^niaatlon of workera based 
On their places of work will satisfy the needs of ‘stage fwoL 

Typical of Ihese broadsides Is a recent essay by Bob Fine In 
the British jourc^l Capital and Class. The repert eoncludes its 
assessment of the liberation struggle so fir by complaining 
that ’'the weakness of ZANU'a populist guerrlllaism lay in Its 
failure from the beglnitliig to combine,with the naral armed 
struggle, demands for Improved wages, conditions of labour 
and trade union rights and for organisation In the cities and 
workplaces to fight for them". 

Fine does grudgingly admit that ZANU tried thlB lactic and 
were forced to withdraw because of terrible lack of personnel. 

In fact as early as the mid irationallete were organlstng 
working class communities around bus strikes where thousai^B 
would walk to work rather than take the high priced white run 
transport. This teetto Ls, ultimately, more effective than 
industry by Industry Organisation because It unites whole comm- 
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unities aroutid positive acttoti to tat® control ol the way they 
worn bTidr live. Yet the sltuAtton vas rrahe UTitembte because 
of the Brttieh tacked technical sophistication ol the poUce oper->^ 
atlon In the urban areas. 

Non ZANU has come ta power with the peasant masses. 

They have elaborated, In the process, a cotntniiititty approach 
to chAnge which does not depend upon the Isolation o( jnen from 
their famiUea, of famtUes from their local and national comm- 
untttes in hierarchical structures. Important as the education 
and moUlisatton of workers In Zimbabwe is^ as evidenced by 
the recent wave of striltes, over emphasis in this area would 
lead, as It has done In so many places, to yet another authority 
Brian power structure mirroring the 'chain of command' indust¬ 
rial eye tern which forms concepts of decision-making In the 
capttailst/state socialist workplace^ 

No, we must return to the Kangai statement and lay emphasis 
on the equalisation of peasants and workers In a context where 
Social decision Tnaking: Is lodged within each community. 
Anarchists must voice their support here since, as we have 
seen, this straightforward Ideolo^cal fcErmatioii will face 
powerful forces aimed at its corruptlDn Ln ^ectfee and discred- 
ttatton in theory. 

Besides the new national bourgeoisie, which Will be made 
up of the populists and the r^rxlst-LenlnlstB warring over 
control of the worker-peaeant ^command structure', the fragile 
Independence will receive short-terur^ assaults from the white 
rump. 

Inter-party rivalry will be encouraged by many outside lorces 
In the West and exacerbated by covert action tnlttated from 
within South Africa. 

Tn the long term intertmUotml commodity price mantpulatfon 
and balance of payments 'targets' (for fcFrelgn exchange} will 
limit the speed and efficiency of peasant resettlBRwnt and thus 
retard their march towards community control. The mines and 
Industrial base will remain In the hands of the local white clique 
and their western head offices for the forseeable future. 

We should not be Surprised, therefore, if the transition, from 
the first stage (national liberation} to the second (ILberlarlan 
BoclaUsm) is long and arduous. In fact, as moat Third World 
countries Ifive now realised, this transition will not occur 
without the education of and active assistance from progress¬ 
ive elements within the western world - and our allies will 
more than likely be the youths from the forest schools of Moz¬ 
ambique who will be rekindling the historical context throughout 
the Zimbabwean Countryside, 

BKIAN MUHFHY 
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BOOKS AND PAPERS REVIEWED 

Zimbabwe is Free ( A Short History ol the Struggle for 
National Liberation In Bouthem Rho^sla) by Klmpton Ndlovu 
(Illuatrstlona by Jan Flavell) Liberation 313/315 Caledonian 
Ro^d, London Nl. May 1980. 20pp. 

With the People ( A K Autobiography fm n the Zimbabwe 
Struggle} by Maurice Nya gumbo. AUiaon and Busby, Noel 
Street, London Wl. 1930. 

Airtcfaii Netioneiist Leaders In Zimbabwe - Who S Who 1930 
(^dependence Souvenir Ediilon) by Diana Mitchell. Published 
by the author, PQ Box 3228, Causeway S plisbury (Harare) 
Zl-mbiibveH (Avellnble in London at DLLLons Bookshop,) 

Foreign Companies and International Invesbnent In Zlnbabwe 
by D G Ciarke„ Catholic Institute of Intematlonal Relatfons, 

I Cambridge Terrace, London NWI and Man bo Preso, Box 
779, Gwefo, Zlnbebwe, March 1930, 

Behind the News : NitlonBllsm and Class Struggle In Zimbabwe 
in Capital and Class, Number 11, SuTnner 1930. Bob Fine, 

USEFUL BOOKS, PERIODICA LS AND ACTION 

From Rhodesia to Zlnbfibwe : Behind ?nd Beyond Lancaster 
House. Edited by ^ HMorriS-Janea. Frank Csss £12 
This useful book takes the reader through all the historical 
and present -day problens which afflict Zimbabwe, The book 
UseU Is based on a series of kctvres given by DG Clarke, 

CoUn Stoneman and Roger Riddell shortly before the Election 
which brought ZANU to power. The talks were held before the 
Election but each author predicts a victory for the PatrioHc 
Front, 

Roger Riddeii writes on the land problAaii. Colin Stonemsn 
On industrial prospects and Duncan Clarke on sanctions and 
their re uoval. 

However, good as these essays pro, the price of the book 
is quite out of the question. Don't fear though because the 
Catholic Institute of Into motional Relations has been produefug 
over the pest few years, a Beriae of panphlets with the general 
title (surprise surprise) “Frorn Rhodesia to Zlubabwe". 

In this series Duncan Clarke writes on *The Unempioyuent 
Crisis'; Michael Button writes on the topic which should be 
of great interest to Anarchists seeking to relate their work 
to the probleTis which nust be solved in Ziubabwe - 'Beyond 
Coni'nunity Develop nent'; Rob Davies writes on the 'The 
tnfomal Sector; a solution to Una nployTuent'; Colin Stone nan 
treats the Subject, 'Skilled Labour and Future Needs ; Roger 
Riddell Looks at 'The Land Question' and The A Iternstives 
to Poverty '. At 5Dp the pamphlets add up to E3.M, a good 
deal leas than £ 12 , They are avnUable at most bookshops 
or fron Third World Publications, 151 Stratford Road, Blrn- 
Inghan Bll IRD. 

Zi-nbabwe Infornation Group, Produces on irregular buUettn 
atnut devefopoentz towards SdclaUsn In Zimbabwe. The 
group Is committed to supporting action in both Zimbabwe and 
Britain, Their Bulletin of Suniner 1980 states that National 
Liberation Is not a 'victory' because of the severe IhnRatione 
of the Lancaster House ^reenqents and the econo oLc influence 
of the western nations with industries in Zlubabwe. They go 
on "Accordingly, ZIG sees a need not only to support popular 
struggles against class oppression that will contribute towards 
a transfornation to a socialist society in Zlubabwe, but also 
for a continuous evaluation ot and nobillsatfon against, ihe 
nachlnatlons bf British based con panics and other inperial- 
Ist influeoees in tbe country". 

* Worth reading and Supporting through your present life and 
work. ZIG 1 Cambridge Terrace, London NWl. 
Subscriptions; UK Indivlduais El. SO Inatltutfons a. 50 
Airmail overseas £4,50 £S. 50 

Surface E2.00 £4.00 
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The ANG and the 
AHGSA 


A COUPLE Of months ago the An.tl-A[^thefd Movement In 
Edinburgh aponaored a flay Cff films and talks whleh^ If the 
results are carried through on a tiatlonal level, could inesn 
that a tnajor coalition of ^o^easlve torces within Britain 
over Southern Africa had been set in Tflottoh, 

The event brought together the African National Congress 
of South Africa, the South West Africa l^oples' Organlsatforu 
yic Anti-Apartheid Movement, and rsT^reaenbitlves from the 
Anti-Nuclear campaign Including SCEAM (Scottish Cainpaign 
to Eeslst the Atomic Menace) and the CND. Speakers from 
all Bides discussed the spread of nuclear weapons and energy 
and related this to the fact that South Africa and fbmlbta 
(which It occupies In defiance of the UN) uroduce much of the 
world's uranflum while the racist regime is tfuletly butldlng 
up a nuclear weapons arsenal. 

After a documentary which established firmly the complicity 
of British and French Slate energy corporations In the Illegal 
Importation of rami Wan uranium a aub-comnnlttiee was 
formed of refresentatlvea from the pirtlcipattng organisations 
to take action within Britain. Their remit will be to draw to 
the attentton of their memhers and to the general [ubllc the 
[act that only with naHotal liberation in South Africa and 
l^mlbla wtU there he an opportunity to close down the trade 
in uranium and provide alternative modes of employment 
for the workers In those countries. 

The Interftttioral Oefcnce and Aid Fund and the International 
Labour Office have already documented the terrible conditions 
under which uranium is mined In hfaml'jla. Their publications, 
listed below, are required reading for anyone serious about 
the threat of nuclear power in their neighbourhood. 

The fact, though, that the ANCSA has become Hie organisat¬ 
ion to which Ordinary members of the anti-nuclear campaign 
will be asked to gii-e their support Is another algn tiat the 
ANC Is oMrglng from a period of Internal and eKternal bick¬ 
ering about tactics to become the body around which Internal- 
lonal Buppcfft is mustering- This unlflcatton comes after a 
prolonged analysts and debate o^-ar the events occim-ing 
since the 1978 revolt In Soweto. 

When the students revolted they did so without the involve¬ 
ment of the ANC which had, for some time, been Qt*rating 
outside South Africa. Their point was that the 'old' srganlsat- 
lons had become bogged down in debates about Cactics which 
no longer bore any re^tion to people living Inside the apart- 
held regime. A number of booh* and documents have appeared 
recently to show that the students were acting independently 
of these o-utslde group*. This was a disadvantage at the time 
because It isolated them from the organised workera who, at 
least to aoit» varying degrees, have been in touch with the 
ancsa. 

The best of these books (Soufa Afrt^ - 'pie Mlethod In the 
Madness, John Kane-Berman, Pluto R-ess) shows tt&t the 
students were. In U* first Instance, revolting against the 
decision of the Nationalist government to make Africaans the 
langtAge of instruction In half of all courses oflered In the 
school system. After police reacted to peaceful [i-oteste with 
violence the students broadened their cam^ign to atiack the 
local agents of ajiirtheld and the attitudes of their parents 
and community erganisations. They attacked the police be¬ 
cause they are 'tie cutting edge * of apartheid admlntsbration; 
tee buses and shops operating wltetn the townships hecauae 
these are administered by the htntu Affairs Administration 
Boards; bottle (liquor) stores and houses where drink Is 
served because 'All tt*t our parents do is drink and try to 
forget tee problemB facing blacks''; com mere (al operations 
because of their complicity In the high Inflation which makes 
life ao difficultj and. of course, schools - 350 were burned 
or otherwise damagpd in the Initial uprising. 


The students, without having an articulated platform of 
ctess struggle, confronted workers and demarkJed tlat they 
sby away from their places of work to Join the protest. 

This wcFTked in the Township? where many workers undet- 
atood from their family experiences whst the students were 
on about, but It failed In the case of migrant workers because 
these people live Isolated from their homes lo the rural bantii- 
stejiB and are looked down upon by tee young urban South 
Aff'Lcans. The migrants, therelore. were easily moblUBed by 
agents of the South African police to attack the studento and 
rampage throrugh the towpahlpe. 

Mere Is where elements within the ANCSA have taken up 
the movement for Its failures. Although the revolts are seen 
as a positive Bta^ in the process of consctousness-ralstnig 
they deplore the students' lack of social analysis and worry 
over the fact that the students put all the nationalist movements 
'In the same boat" - uselessly saying the same thing. 

In the years following the Itrst Soweto revolt many hundreds 
of young people have arrived outelde South Africa and have 
been teken In by the ANCSA. Now they are learning the process 
of armed struggle and there are hopes teat their energy will be 
combined with the policies of tbe militants within the ANCSA 
to force, as one observer has pot It, '^i significant shift to the 
left which would probably minimise any di^'Crgence between 
the so-called national democratic demands and a soclallEit 
programme^' (Archte Mafeje, Soweto and Ite Afternath. In 
Review of African Political Economy, no. 11, Jhn-Aprll '78). 

This Important ccfilltion Bee m3, n^, to be taking hold. 

It Is Important not only to add a youthful sense of grass roots 
decision-making to tee IfheraHon str -igglc but also because 
students can Only succeed if they are organised In tandem with 
tbe development of workers^ action. 

South Africa, unlike most other African cations, bos been 
heavily ludustrlalised and now ffrs a large urtftn working class 
around whom both student action and armed Intervention will 
have to be planned. 

latest In a long line of publications to establish the central 
Importance of the urtan wonting class Is a book titled ^bour. 
Townships and I^otest , The hook Is a selection from 35 j^pers 
presented to a history workshop held at Wltwatorarand Univer¬ 
sity in F'ebruary 1&7S. In three pirts It deals with TswnAhlp 
Uta and ^t^erns of Ftotesl, Cultural Alternatives to Tfege- 
mony, and Worker Experience and Action. 

The overall Impression about tactics which may be gained 
from this and oti*r books Is tlAt any struggle must not only 
be over tangible Issues of wages, prices, rente etc. but must 
be organised around whole communities where students, 
workers and underground units combine to pyesent mass action 
as a grass roots expreaslon without ^Headers’ who n^y be 
killed or Imprisoned. 

How this approach can succeed may be seep In the recent 
strikes In the Port Elizabeth area where unions fave effect¬ 
ively moved against multfnatiomi employsrs. Workers' 
committees centred tletr deimands around housing and educat¬ 
ional f&cllitles in their communltleB. AU of their demands 
were met by tee car companlee Ford and Volkswagen. 

The unification of forces Inside and outside South Africa 
offers a clear ally for expanding the anti-nucteBr camplgn 
in Britain. It should lead the British ANC to move Into the 
irkfustrial arena, by unttii^ with workers touched the 
movement of uranliim and the construction of nuclear facU- 
ItieH, It should also lead British ANC supportera to cairrpatgn 
against the British based multln&tloiAl com^ttlss which 
operate in support of the apartheid structure In South Africa 
and hbmtb^a, 

BRIAN MUR HTY 
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Take Aetion 

IF fcm are Involved in j^our local antl-Ttudear cam^Blgn you 
should move that closer Ur*s vtth the AnH Apartheid Move- 
tnent be developed. Recwnmend your members to publicat'^ 
Ions on the condtUons of wortoerfi In hbinlblA and South 
Africa and sug^st that local etiton branchee be drawn into 
discussions about the inter national aspects of the anU'* 
nuclear strugiglcH 

AAMj 89 Charlotte Street, London WIP 2DQ 

5oo4ts Mentioned? South Atrica, The Mefliod In the htedness , 
by John-Kane Berman^ Pluto Press, 19T9* E2. 95; 
labour, Townahips and ft-otest - Studies In the Social 


jrsrand, edUed by Bel 
ssburg, 1979, 66.50. 


Both boohs trom your local progress Eve boott^hop or from; 
Third World Publishers, 151 Stratford Road, Btrminsbain 
Bll mD 

EsBsntlal Reading on Namibia; Narnibia Doaster . Gives the 
political siiEe of play. From: International Uafversity 
Exchange Fund^ I^rnell House, S5 Wilton Rd, London 
HWIV IJS, or Third World Publishers (as above); 

The Wcrkers ot j^mlbla , by Gillian and Susan Cronje, 
International Defence and Aid Fund, 104 Newgate Street, 
London SCI A *fAp (£1,50); labour and PtBcrtmtiiiatton In 
tfemibia. International Labour Office (£3*75}, From: 
ThternaAonal labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Are Ton a Teacher? 

A recent pubhcatton issi 4 fid by the Faculty of Education of 
Wltwaterfirand University provides an excellent starting point 
for dtscussittg South Africa with students at 'O^ l«val. The 
booklet provides 31 *DocuineTits' which introduce aspects of 
South A^ican history which have led to the present liberation 
struggle. Each 'document' Is foltowcd by a sertes of questiotis 
designed to lead students and teachers to broaden iheir araly- 
Sid and Integrate ft with historical developments in other 
countries. 

In four sections the Mocunietits' cover Migrant LsbouTf 
rndustrlalisation. Politics and Apartheid. Highly Rocom me Tid¬ 
ed. 

20th Century South Africa - iJoeumentary IVbterial for 
Teactiii^ ^5™ Airi^n Hlsteiryt by Jose E^uker. Ayailabte 
from Third World Publications (as above). R-tee; £1.25. 


Kropotkins lighthouse Fosters available from 
Freedom Bookshop 

Rrcy Bysshe Shelley: Song - to the Men of Engbnd 
(lllustr. by Walter Crane) EO. 10 (plus li}p postage) 
Anon: Tom O'Bedlam. Poster Poem. IGth Century. 

EO. 20 (plus lOp postage). 



The CLenfucgos Ross Anarchist Hovdew, No. 5 
(120pp, large format, PIT.) £2.00 (36p) 

Josepii lane; An Anti-Statist Communist Manifesto. 
(52pp. pii.) £0, 75p,OpJ 

The Friends of DurruH Group (Barceloia 1938): 

Towards a Fresh Revolution (4Spp. ppr.) £0. 75 (lOp) 

“Ammon Hem^cyi The Booii. ol Ammon (Autoblo^aphy) 
(490pp. PIT.) £3 , 50 (93p) 

Kennedy Lindsay: Ambush at Tully-West: The British 
Inteltl^nce Services In Actioti (2e3pp. pipr.)£4,05 (50p). 
Vladimir Fisera (Ed,): Writing on the Wall: France. 
\Biy 1968: A Documentary Anthology 
(327pp. pp-,) £4,50(75p) 

Dario Fo (ati&pled by Gavin Richards): Accidental 
Death of an ATiarchtst. (45pip, ppr.) El.S0(17p} 

Vernon Richards: The Impossibilities of Social 
Democracy, (142pp, ppr.) £l,D0(26p) 

WE CAN GIVE FULL TRADE TERhC ON THIS TITIE. 
B, Traven: The Treasures of B, Traven (The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre^ The Death Shlp^ and The Bridge in 
the Jungle.) (627pp. cloth). £7.60 (9301 


Win Wyatt; The Jten who was B. Traven. (332pp. cloth) 

E8.50 (7Sp) 

The most convincing and detailed examliAtion yet 
undertaken as to the real Identity of ''B. Traven". 
Gregory P. V&xlmcJf: The Gulllottne at Work. 

Vol, 1, The l^nlntst Gounter-Revolution. 

(837pp. ptr.) E5.95 (75p) 

“Murray Bookchtn: The S^nlsh Anarchists; The 
Heroic Years. 1888- 1936 (344pp. ppr.) £2.75(5Qp) 

* Goodnnan: The Facta of Life. Volume m of 
the CoUeclied Stortea edited by Taylor Stoehr. This 
volume covers the years 1940 - 1049. 

(329pp, p(X. ) £4.25 (75p) 


Bound Volumes of Anarchy (Ist Sertes) 1961 - 1970 


Indt^diBl Bound volumes of 'Anarchy" Magazim are 
avSTEW^for each of the following years. 1987 {nos. 71- 
a2lTKL). 1988 (noa. 83 - 94 incL). 1969 ( uos. 95 - 106 
Incl.) and 1970 (nos. lOf? -lleincl.) 3e4pp, each 
Cloth £7.00 (75p) 

per vol. (t^ available to the trade). 


BOCWCS FROM FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 

Please add postage as in brackets. Items marked * 
are published in the U.S, North American Customers 
please convert as follows:- U.S. £1 ■ S2.40; 

Csnada, £1 v $2. 80. 
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